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Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

1870.—Ninth Month 19th.—In a letter to a 
friend, she says: “ We gave in our minutes on 
Third-day morning, and since then have felt 
such quiet peace. It seems to me, I am to have 
a good, long rest.” In the same letter she 
writes, “ Ah this undercurrent of peace in Him, 
how it buoys up the soul above the waves, 
which sometimes threaten to overwhelm. All 
hidden in Him! Let the world pass by as it 
will ; 
that which is good. Let us then be of good 
cheer, and so overcome as He, our blessed Lord 
overcame. My little flock have gathered in, 
eleven of them (a few more expected), and we 
are journeying lovingly together. .I am 
trying to centre my interest and strength for 
the winter, with my little ones. Sometimes my 
courage fuils, but ‘God is our strength and our 
portion forever.’ Is it not so? for He promises 
never to leave nor forsake, and I think we shall 
be kept by his power. Nothing in ourselves as 
of ourselves, but all his goodness and mercy. 
Oh, my dear friends, let us bind on the shield 
of faith and faithfulness yet more closely.” 

Tenth Month 3ist.— The diary continues : 
“A day of great humiliation ! Shortly after tak- 
ing my seat in meeting the words arose, ‘It is 
appointed unto all men once to die, and after 
death the judgment.’ There is no returning 
then to rectify mistakes. I had to revive them 
with a little reference to their solemnity and a 
desire that all might dwell lowly and watchfully 
% as to be ens abled to walk worthy of that 
blessed sentence, ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
fandation of the world,’ Shortly after, dear 
8. F. B. arose with the remainder of the passage, 
‘So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many, and unto them that look for Him shall 

€ appear the second time without sin unto 
salvation,’ and enlarged so sweetly upon the offi- 
ces of Christ. If my Heavenly Father would 
only give me the power todo others good! Thy 
will be done in me, Oh, Lord.” 

Eleventh Mo. 6th.—D. B., from New York 
State, at our meeting morning and afternoon. 

€ seems wonderfully enabled to illustrate 

ripture, and words flow so easily. My prayer 





it cannot harm us if we be followers of 



















































THE FRIEND. 


A Religious and Literary Journal. 


SEVENTH-DAY, SECOND MONTH 13, 1897. 


for him is that he may speak only the pure 
Word from the Fountain. Dined with my 
beloved friends E. and 8S. A. Richie, and was 
so glad to meet our Elkland friend Eleanor 
Battin. I am bowed in thankfulness to learn 
that one in that land is faithful as the Lord 
showed me she should be, and enabled me to 
speak plainly to her in regard to the ministry. 

Twelfth Month 10th.—Meeting this morning 
was silent. While sitting with my friends this 
afternoon, I felt the desire to arise to dig and 
beg before the Most High for the arising of his 
life in our midst, and I soon found it to be his 
will that I should refer to it in testimony, and 
endeavored to encourage every traveller Zion- 
ward that they might see his face, and to sow 
to the Spirit that they may reap eternal life, 
for unto such He will arise as a morning with- 
out clouds. One week ago it seemed required 
that I should go to Woodbury and attend meet- 
ing there. There seemed to be a 
wrestling for life, and they were encouraged to 
wait before the Lord, that He might prepare 
the sacrifice himself. God will provide himself 
a Lamb for a burnt offering. 

1871.—New Year’s night.—Oh, Father, help 
me. Oh, my Father, preserve me from falling 
away, and draw me nearer to thyself in spirit, 
that I may be a fruit-bearing branch, doing 
only thy will. Have mercy upon me, and give 
me wisdom. Oh, Father, be pleased to give me 
more of thy Holy Spirit to help me, that I may 
move only as thou wills. 

Fourth Month 9th.—Week after week bring 
new evidences of my Heavenly Father's good- 
ness and mercy to me, but I do not serve Him 
as much in near abiding in Him as I wish I 
could. This day I feel humbled, having to rise 
twice in meeting, but cannot find condemna- 
tion. The Yearly Meeting is approaching. Oh, 
that thou, Holy Father, would stand in our 
midst, and chain down all improper feelings | 
and subdue all unto thyself. 

Second-day, 10th.— Our Select Preparative 
Meeting to-day. We had some life amongst us; | 
some lively elders. E. Pearson so lively and | 
gentle and true. L. Starr said, “If we waited 
to feel first, Woe is me if I preach not the 











































































would reach the witness, or bear the evidence 
to others who were alive.” C. W. said, ‘‘ Words 
without life were burdensome.” FE. Richie made 
a few remarks in regard to waiting—‘ We were 
not to - for something to say, but wait on 
God.” S. F. Balderson came with a heart full 
of love onl expressed the same; said “ we were 
to feel freedom with and not to be only one of 
another.” L. B. Kite, “Search me, oh, God, 
and know my heart,” ete. There were other 
lively spirits. 

First-day, Yearly Meeting week.—We were 
favored with a good meeting this morning. 
Morris Cope—“ I am the true vine,” etc. ; P. W. 
Roberts, “ The kingdom of heaven is within | 
you ;” Thomas Y arnall, “ The foundation sure,” 
etc.; A. W. Hall, “ Cast me not off in time of 
old age ; fursake me not when my strength fail- 





Gospel, our offerings would be in the life, and| to be frequent there. 
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eth,” etc. There were some who had long fought 
the fight of faith, and some who had fought 
but a short time, but these were all encouraged. 
E. A. had thought of the preciousness of the 
love of God shed abroad in our hearts. There 
was a diffzrence between feeling the touches of 
his love, and realizing it to be shed abroad in 
our hearts. Clarkson Sheppard, in an earnest 
supplication, just my heart's desire. 

Susanna Lightfoot said in her last sickness, 
that she remembered when young she perceived 
the spirit of supplication to move from one end 
of the gallery to the other befure anyone would 
give up to it, and remarks, “Oh, it is a fine 
thing to sit lively in meetings, and to witness 
the Holy Oil to run from vessel to vessel.” 
So it seemed to me, a few moments before C. S. 
knelt. The spirit of supplication was there, but 
it was not my place, and I was rejoiced to hear 
his voice, rejoiced that evidence was thus given 
that the Master was with us, giving us fellow- 
ship with Him and one with another. 

Sixth Month 25th—All day at home; also 
last First-day, on account of my brother Silas’ 
illness. We have very little hope of his re- 
covery. He seems very sweet and pleasant, 
thankful four many mercies and desirous of say- 
ing—struggling to say, “ Thy will be done.” 

About four o’clock on First-day, the second 
of Seventh Month, we thought he was passing 
from us, but he revived and continued until 
quarter past twelve o'clock, when he passed 
very quietly to hiseternal rest. A song of praise 
was frequently on his lips for the many mercies 
grauted to him. 

In the Eighth Month of this year, she at- 
tended B ucks Quarterly Meeting, of which she 
writes: “ Altogether it was a dull time in spir- 
itual things to me. Was it my fault, or was it 
that the people sit so little in hunger and thirst 
after Christ's righteousness; filled with their 
own attainments, mourning because others do 
not do just as they think right, yet neglecting 
the living work in themselves. Oh, my God, 
make us all sensible as to what is our condition 
before thee, and give us thy restoring grace, 
that we may serve thee, and thee only. Oh, 
lead us to the true place of prayer and cause us 
Look upon those whose 
- vuls are exercised before thee and hear their 
ery.” 

She spent part of the Ninth and Tenth 
months of this year with her friends W. and 
D. 8. at Bryn Mawr. On the eighth of Tenth 
Month, she writes in her diary: “ We visited 
Merion Meeting to-day, a very small meeting 
indeed, but I believe our Heavenly Father 
would have the living in Israel encouraged.” 

In relation to this visit, she writes to a friend, 
“ Two weeks ago I felt like sitting with the little 
company at Merion. Our meeting here com- 
menced at eleven o'clock. We started a little 
after nine o’clock, and rode down tewards Over- 
brooke Station, but no one seemed to know 
where the meeting-house was, at least five min- 
utes before eleven. We drove up to George 
Randolph’s to inquire. They directed us a mile 
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down the pike, and we found the place about | of the stomach, helps the kidney secretions, and 
twelve minutes after eleven. It was a little] prevents calculus growth, while it obviates in- 
company indeed, none in the galleries. I was | digestion and is one of the best preventives of 
reminded of the time when the disciples were | disease of the throat. Next to the lemon and 






day, dear Friends, to ever bear in mind more 
than we do, how frail we are of ourselves, that 
whatever there may be of heavenly beauty and 
fragrance in our lives, it is all of grace. As our 



























































































































































































































































































































































assembled, and the doors being shut, our Sav- 
iour appeared, and said, ‘Peace be unto you,’ 
etc. A few minutes before twelve, Henry Morris 
arose. It was their usual time for closing the 
meeting, but he felt he had received his penny, 
and thought others could say so, too; it was a 
very short meeting for all.” 

Under the same date she says in her diary: 
“ AsI ride along day by day,” to and from her 
school in the city, “the foliage in the forest in- 
creases in beauty. Such beautiful scenes, and to 
feel with Cowper the thrill of joy that, ‘My 
Father made them all,’ is such secret satisfac- 
tion. My health seems to be improving, and I 
have to feel so grateful to our gracious Heavenly 
Parent for inclining the hearts of my dear friends 
towards me, just at a time when I was in need. 
Gracious and merciful art thou, Oh, Lord.” 

15th.—W. and D. took me to Germantown 
Meeting to-day. I sat with Friends there, as a 
little child, not knowing that He would cail for 
service. A little word fram the “ Prisoners of 
Hope,” arose and they were encouraged to 
trust in the Lord, and unexpectedly thoughts 
came entirely new to me. Society seemed like 
a ship sailing for eternity, and the members 
thereof as stately trees, which should be subject 
to the Grest Mas‘er Builder, that they may be 
squared and fitted to their proper places. We 
returned home grateful for the day’s favors. 

(To be continued.) 


ctecliiiiaiatiinnie 

An Ovp Sea Caprarn.—Captain James Wat- 
son, of Westchester, N. Y., who died at the 
great age of ninety-eight, retained his mental 
and physical vigor to a remarkable degree up 
to the day of his death. He was a retired sea 
captain, and his ancestral acres in Westchester 
County have constituted an historic landmark 
for more than a century. He was born in the 
old homestead there, and when fifteen years of 
age went on his first voyage as a cabin boy 
in the Havre packet ship Courier. Fenimore 
Cooper and George Blunt (the latter afterward 
noted as a nautical publisher in New York city) 
were cabin boys on the same ship. Watson 
worked himself up, step by step, to the rank of 
captain, and it was often said of him that he 
was one of the most popular navigators. In 
consequence of his high standing his vessel, the 
Virginian, was chosen by the government three 
generations ago to bring the French indemnity 
money to this country. About fifty years ago 
Captain Watson retired from active sea life. 
His recollections were always of interest, espec- 
ially those of the war of 1812. He was one of 
the lads who helped to throw up breastworks 
in defense of New York city against the British, 
and he also saw the British fleet lying in West- 
chester Creek.— The Outlook. 
ssnhilDieatiliniatnisia 

THe VALvE or AppLes.—A Brooklyn phy- 
sician translates the following from a German 
writer: “The apple is such a common fruit 
that few persons are familiar with its remark- 
ably efficacious medicinal properties. Every- 
body ought to know that the very best thing 
they can do is to eat apples just before going 
to bed. The apple is excellent brain food, be- 
cause it has more phosphoric acid, in an easily 
digestible shape, than any other fruit known. 
It excites the action of the liver, promotes sound 
and healthy sleep, and thoroughly disinfects the 
mouth. 























It also agglutinates the surplus acids | 



























orange, it is also the best antidote for the thirst 
and craving of persons addicted to the alcohol 
and opium habit.”—WSelected. 


Saviour thanked the Father for hiding the 
things of his kingdom from the wise and pro. 
dent, and revealing them unto babes, even g 
may we rejoice that He does ‘still reveal these 
things unto his little ones. But if we should go 
admire the plants that He has planted and 
caused to be watered, and “God has given the 
increase,” as to forget to render all the praise 
where alone it is due, He may see meet as ing 
moment, when our admiration is highest, to 
sause the choicest flower in his garden to fall 
to the earth with what might seem like a slight 
touch of the unsparing hand of death. There 
certainly is a cause for one after another being 
removed from among us in the midst of their 
usefulness, and of the Society’s need, as we think. 
“ Let us examine ourselves.” Let us forever 
bear in mind that however favored any may be, 
we of ourselves are as nothing. Christ is all in 
all to his humble, dependent children, and his 
promise to these is, “ Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 





For ‘* THE FRIEND,” 


The Fallen Rose. 


The remarks of the Editor of Tae Frienp, 
in No. 27, on the removal of so many by death 
from among us of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
who were examples to the flock —men and 
women sanctified by Divine Grace and devoted 
to the service of Christ—may well claim our 
serious consideration, and incite us who are left 
on the stage of action a little longer to increased 
concern, as the Editor says, “So to live in com- 
munion with God as to hear his voice, and be 
prepared to do his will, so that the work of the 
Church may still be carried on.” While we 
may truly mourn for the loss the Church has 
lately sustained in the removal of these worthies, 
it may be said of them, comparatively speaking, 
as was said of Moses at his death, “‘ His eye was 
not dim, nor his natural force abated.” It is 
comforting in thinking of those worthies of our 
day who were as leaders of the flock towards the 
land of promise, whom the Lord after taking 
them as to the “top of Pisgah,” giving them a 
sight and sense of the heavenly Jerusalem as 
He gave Moses a sight of the land of promise, 
has taken them from us, that it may be said of 
them, their spiritual eye was not dim, nor the 
force of their Christian character abated. 

W hat was, in itself, a very simple circumstance, 
occurred with the writer last summer, that led to 
instructive and impressive thoughts. Seeing a 
rose bush well laden with bloom, I thought to 
pluck a rose to hand to a child then present, 
when lo, as the hand touched it, the beautiful 
flower fell to the earth. In an instant it had 
fallen to pieces. A feeling of impressive sad- 
ness, which is yet fresh with me as I think of 
it, came over me in seeing how suddenly, how 
unexpectedly, the rose, so beautiful, so fragrant 
a moment before, now fallen to the earth from 
a slight touch of the hand. Then the thought 
followed, that though one might be sad at seeing 
such a beautiful flower so quickly gone, who 
might not desire when the hand of death touches 
them, to be found, if consistent with the Divine 
will, thus clothed with all the freshness and 
fragrance of a Christian life. But it is not for 
us to choose, for an all-wise Creator has seen fit 
that many bright flowers in his creation should 
remain on the stem that binds to earth, until 
nothing seems to be left for us to admire; we 
can think of how brightly they once shone and 
how fragrant they had been, but how changed. 
Ah! may be an All-wise Providence has so or- 
dered it that they may ripen seed. So has He a 
purpose in lengthening out the lives of some 
persons, until it seems as if we had to look 
backward, if we would view them as beautiful 
plants in his garden. Let us not doubt his 
wisdom. scendants still remain, as isolated and distinct 4 

Choice plants have been removed from among | race as everywhere else, although for twenty- 
us just at the time when perhaps, like myself five hundred years their ancestors have had no 
with the rose, I was admiring its beauty and its} home in Palestine. The third dispersion was 
fragrance without the feelings ascending higher | when, after the death of Alexander the Great, 
than to the plant itself—not sufficiently alive to | Ptolemy Lagos transplanted many into Egypt, 
the thought that the rose did not make itself, | until it was said that there were more Jews 10 
neither had it the power to remain to please the | Alexandria than in Jerusalem, and more Jews 
eye and gratify with its fragrance. A frail thing|than Greeks in Alexandria. It is from this 
it was, in all its beauty. A touch with the hand | last dispersion, rather than from the captive 
and it falls. Is there not a need for us at this| after the fall of Jerusalem, that the ewish 


F. H. W. 
First Month 26th, 1897. 





Scripture Illustration. 

“Tie Day or Penrecosr.”—The “ feast of 
weeks,” or Pentecost, had come to be more uni- 
versally observed, by attendance at the temple 
worship, on the part of those Jews who were 
living in Gentile countries, than the passover 
itself. For this there were, possibly, two rea- 
sons. Not only was the week observed as the 
feast of the first-fruits,—that is, a thanksgiving 
for the harvest,—but also there was added a 
commemoration of the giving of the law on the 
fiftieth day after the departure from Egypt. 
Since the destruction of Jerusalem this latter 
has been the chief object of the festival, since 
the Jews, landless almost everywhere, have 
ceased to be connected with agriculture. A 
second reason for the popularity of the festival 
may have been that the observance fell on a 
time of year more suitable for travelling than 
the early spring. 

“ Jews, Devour MEN, out or EVERY Na- 
TION UNDER Heraven.”’—It is to be remem- 
bered that long before the desolation of the 
land by the Roman Titus the Jews had been 
scattered through every part of the known 
world, from the frontiers of the then known 
world in the East to the farthest Spain. There 
were no Gentiles, unless they may have been 
proselytes, among the thousands who listened 
to Peter. The writers of that time were in the 
habit of speaking of three dispersions,— the first, 
when the kingdom of Israel was destroyed by 
Shalmaneser, and the ten tribes were trans 
planted to the eastern confines of his empire, to 
Persia and Parthia; the second, the captivity 
by Nebuchadnezzar, who caused the plantation 
of many thousand Jews in the region between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, where their de- 
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colonies to be found in every city in North 
Africa, probably derived their origin. They 
have penetrated far beyond the coast. In the 
oases of the Sahara large numbers of Jews are 
to be found, with features most indisputably 
Hebrew, and yet in color far darker than the 
Arabs. I have seen many, especially in the 
Mzab oases, darker than a Hindu. These are 
known as the black Jews, and I was much in- 
terested by being told on several occasions that 
they had nothing to do with the rejection of 
Christ, because their ancestors had left Pales- 
tine long before his time. To such expatriated 
colonists Hebrew had become, even two thous- 
aod years ago, merely a literary and dead lan- 
guage, studied, indeed, by all, but not used in 
the ordinary concerns of life. So, at the pre- 
sent day, the Jews in London have a peculiar 
patois, known as Yiddish,—a barbarous mix- 
ture of Hebrew with German, Polish, or Rus- 
sian, as the case may be. And, in like manner, 
in the times of the apostles, the Jews of Parthia 
or of Rome would speak a widely different dia- 
lect, their mother-tongue being adulterated by 
the language of the land of their adoption. The 
notice of the “ parts of Libya about Cyrene” is 
especially interesting, though Cyrene itself is 
now a desolation, when we notice the number 
of Hebrew colonies in all the scattered oases to 
the south of it. While the aborigines and the 
Phenician and Greek settlers have vanished 
before the Arab invaders, and left no trace be- 
hind, the Jew has remained, and now is really 
the oldest inhabitant of those states.—S. S. Times. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 
A Word in Season is Better Than Fine Gold. 


Oh ye servants of the Most High, draw near 
unto God, for here is safety that will keep and 
sustain through all the trials of time. With 
such a Heavenly Guide, what need we fear to 
go furth and obey his every command. If we 
abide in true and faithful obedience unto God, 
all will be well with us here and hereafter; and 
what greater reward can we think of, or ask 
for, than to feel the presence of our Saviour, 
and his tender love filling our hearts to over- 
flowing, then if we are commanded, let us go 
forth and break the bread of life, and admin- 
ister the same to hungry, thirsty souls, that such 
as these may have strength to arise and jour- 
ney forth towards the holy city of our God, as 
instruments in his mighty Hand, to draw many 
into the Heavenly garner, there to partake of 
the pure fountain of eternal life. Oh, great is 
the reward of the faithful servants of the Lord. 

I would that many may come forth,—from 
the East and West, and from the North and 
South, and proclaim the wisdom and power of 
God. That there may be a turning and over- 
turning by the mighty hand of our God, bring- 
ing forth fruits of righteousness, that it may 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea; 
that many may be brought forth that sit in 
deep mourning, and show forth the great wis- 
dom and power of God, as revealed within the 
heart, by and through the spirit of the dear Son 
of God. 

The call has gone forth from Him who rules 
in the Heavens and on the earth. Oh, ye that 
would receive the blessing of God, come forth. 
Why will you tarry in deep mourning, wearing 
the sackcloth underneath ; come forth and gath- 
erin the tender lambs that are bleating and 
running to and fro, and thus find no rest for 
the soles of their feet. Oh, I feel the command 
has gone forth, Arise ye that have heard the 
sound of the trumpet, even the voice of the: 


Lord saying, Why will you tarry and lose your 
reward, by burying your talents in the earth. 
Yea, my spirit yearns on behalf of the blind, 
and those that will not hear the still low voice 
that speaks within the heart, that would guide 
and lead all those that will give heed to the 
tender entreaties of Him who suffered and died 
upon the cross, to redeem all that will be will- 
ing to partake of the fulness of his redeeming 


love. H. T. 


The Place of Progressive Euchre. 


“Euchre for Charity” in aid of the Jewish 
Maternity Home. One hundred and fifty tables 
will be provided in the banqueting hall of the 
building obtained for the festive occasion ; up- 
ward of sixty handsome prizes will be awarded, 
after which there will be a dance. In aid of 
the building fund of the new Roman Catholic 
Church of our Lady of Mercy, a progressive 
euchre party will be given in the Second Regi- 
ment Armory, three hundred tables to be pro- 
vided, and more than two hundred valuable 
prizes. The euchre party has been decided upon 
by the ladies of the congregation as a popular 
means of raising funds towards the necessarily 
heavy expenses connected with a building of 
such maguitude as the projected church. The 
Hotel presented a remarkable scene last 
evening, when over eleven hundred persons en- 
gaged in a progressive euchre party there, in 
aid of the Samaritan Hospital. The prizes, one 


hundred in all, were varied and beautiful. In 
aid of St. Luke’s Homeeopathic Hospital, the 
largest euchre party, it is said, composed exclu- 
sively of ladies, ever held in this city, took place 
yesterday. A progressive euchre party, at which 
there will be over one hundred tables, is to be 


given at the Broad Street Drawing Rooms, for 
the relief of the sick and wounded Cuban sol- 
diers. Dancing will follow the euchre. 

The above aresamples of newspaper announce- 
ments and reports concerning euchre-for-charity 
entertainments similar to hundreds that are be- 
ing given in all the cities this winter. At sea- 
side hotels, such as those of Atlantic City, the 
play has become the absorbing winter pastime; 
while for evenings and dull days at the summer 
resorts generally it appears to hold first place 
as a dissipation. It would be very unnecessary 
to quote from “The Week in Vanity Fair” 
columns of the daily papers to show to how 
great an extent the parlors of private houses 
are used for progressive euchre parties. 

My impression of the game of euchre had 
always been that it was a quite disreputable 
kind of gambling—though when it comes to 
grading that vice, I know of no kind that can 
in any wise be labelled as respectable. When 
a man has been badly cheated out of this or 
that piece of personal property, the vicious char- 
acter of the transaction is thought to be suffi- 
ciently indicated when he is said to have been 
“euchred out of it.” Now, this play of pro- 
gressive euchre, with which fashionable society 
has been so much taken of late years, has been 
judicially defined with a good deal of clearness. 
Here is what two judges, of the States of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, respectively, have to say 
concerning it: 

In his charge to the Grand Jury of Hamilton 
County, Tenn., perhaps two years ago, Judge 
Moon, at Chattanooga, used the following clear 
language: “Not only is gambling carried on 
in regular gambling resorts, but people of high 
standing and respectability gamble. They may 
not put down money, but they set an example 
for others in playing for prizes and awards. In 


these progressive euchre games these persons 
play for fine pictures or gold headed canes. 
Examples are set that are a violation of the 
law, and it is just as demoralizing as common 
gambling. A conviction of one man of a higher 
class, is better, as an example, than the convic- 
tion of only ordinary people fur common gam- 
bling.” 

Similarly, Judge Green, of Kentucky, in his 
charge to the Grand Jury of Boone County, in 
that State, took occasion lately to give his view 
of the difference between progressive euchre as 
known in society, and what is spoken of as com- 
mon gambling. He said, “I don’t know any- 
thing about progressive euchre, but I know that 
when two ‘one-gallus’ fellows play cards for 
money, or other property, down in a hollow, 
that is gambling. Progressive means advanc- 
ing, and when parties clad in silks, satins, broad- 
cloth, diamonds, gold watches and gold chains 
meet in a parlor and play a series of games, 
and upon the result of the series the property 
in the prizes changes ownership, I think the 
game has progressed very far from the ‘ one- 
gallus’ fellows in the hollow, but it is still gam- 
bling.” 

The sustentation of every scheme of gambling 
or gain-getting through merest chance, is from 
the one malign root. It is a bad thing for the 
Italian newsboy to pitch pennies and to throw 
dice. It is a bad and risky thing for the negro 
in the “slums” to be found playing policy. The 
merchant’s clerk who has so far surrendered his 
sense of self-respect as to gamble for a bicycle, 
ought to bend very low over his unworthily and 
unlawfully acquired wheel at the recollection 
of the loss of moral uprightness that it has cost 
him. The lady possessor of a sofa that has been 
gotten by progressive euchre, as she blandly 
waves her visitor to be seated,—well, it isn’t 
altogether reassuring to reflect how the non-dis- 
criminating Kentucky judge ranges progressive 
euchre winners with the common gambling 
“* gallus’ fellows in the hollow.” The manifesta- 
tions of the lottery distemper are many and 
very varied, and may afflict (when not with- 
stood ) a!l classes and conditions of society. A 
sound, moral sentiment in the community re- 
garding it will most effectually hold it in check. 

At present that sentiment is very far from 
sound, while there are influences tending to 
weaken it coming from the side of those who 
we might reasonably suppose would have a care 
how they engaged in practices that a just con- 
struction of the law would not sustain them in. 
Thus, there was a public euchre party, such as 
indicated in the first paragraph of this paper, 
given last winter at a large hall in Philadelphia, 
at which as appeared by the newspaper list of 
the participants, female members of the families 
of some of our judiciary, the magistracy, the 
district attorney’s office, the city council and of 
others officially interested in the city’s admin- 
istration, were represented. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would seem as though the judicial 
condemnation of this kind of card-playing for 
stakes must bristle with difficulties. 

The highly pernicious consequence of such ex- 
amples in helping to extend the gambling evil, 
already alarmingly widespread, may be gathered 
from such a paragraph as the following, taken 
from the New York letter of the Public Ledger 
a few days before these lines were written. It 
is one of the best known of metropolitan bank 
officials who is quoted by the correspondent. 
Having stated that for ten years he had made 
the subject of bank failures and their misman- 
agement a matter of close study in order to 
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ascertain the true causes of weakness, he thus 
illustrates one of the points taken: 

“The banks of an inland city have this year 
been obliged to stand a loss of $800,000 in loans 
made to one man of the town. They must have 
known the fast life he was living, the orgies he 
was conducting on his yacht, and the like, but 
they shut their eyes to it all, and loaned him 
the money. They thought he had a profitable 
business and didn’t care how he was living. 
This man came to me for a Joan, but I refused 
it, because I knew what his habits were, just as 
I refused a loan to-day to a merchant whose 
business is undoubtedly sound, but who, I have 
discovered, is gambiing and playing the races.” 

But, Poker and Playing the Races, as the 
two judges below the Ohio have shown us, are 
very brothers and boon companions of Pro- 
gressive Euchre. The crazing effects, the squan- 
dering of money, and drop in the moral tone, 
are the like symptoms of each. 

Seencpiasaiiiadiiidancedsbinias 

[Since the preparation of the editorial com- 
ments on Hodgkin’s Life of G. Fox, the follow- 
ing remarks have been received from another 
source.—Ep. ] 


George Fox. 


By Thomas Hodgkin. D.C. L. Mithnen & Co., 36 
Essex St., W. C. London, 1895. 


The above is a small work of about three 
hundred pages, having for its frontispiece a 
portait of George Fox, taken from the supposed 
picture alleged to have been painted by Sir 
Peter Lely. The preface informs that there 
are frequent quotations from Barclay’s Inner 
Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth, a work of more than doubtful authority 
as to its facts, so far as they relate to the Society 
of Friends, and wholly unreliable as respects 
the conclusions drawn therefrom. 

Many of the pages bear clear evidence that 
the views of the compiler of the Inner Life have 
been largely interwoven in this narrative. The 
position and character of George Fox are pre- 
sented in a light which Friends have never 
adopted, and which but few, even iu the pres- 
ent day, will be prepared to accept. 

The author thinks that as Presbyterianism 
was the dominant form of church government 
during the earlier part of George Fox’s career, 
that it was not high sacramental teaching or 
discourses on the Apostolical Succession that 
his soul revolted at: that the Episcopalian par- 
sons and squires who were the chief agents in 
persecuting Friends, during a long period of 
the Society’s early history, were not the chief 
objects of his religious polemic, and that it was 
Calvanistic teaching against which he bore his 
most persistent protest. Further he thinks that 
Fox’s utterances were directed against insincerity 
and hypocrisy rather than against doctrinal 
views different from his own. Thus we see this 
great man’s protest against sacerdotalism and 
other prevailing errors, almost wholly set aside. 

The author takes occasion to pronounce a 
panegyric upon Priest Lampitt, who George 
Fox had characterized as a deceiver and a per- 
verter of the right way of the Lord, and in 
other instances he speaks well of Priests whom 
Fox had condemned. Whilst we have an in- 
teresting and readable work, it is disappointing 
and hardly such as we should have expected 
from the pen of so able an author. X. 


MAN raises many objections to God's sov- 
ereignty, but the great cause of all is, he wanis 
to be sovereign himself. 


ee 


THE ARM CHAIR. 
(Continued from page 230.) 
Of ardent temper, quick and flashing zeal, 
Keen as high polished, but too brittle steel, 
In earlier life JAMES CREssON had been found, 
Like a high steed when first in harness bound ; 
But grace had tempered and obedience wrought 
A change of character in word and thought; 
His ardent feelings felt love’s holy calm, 
Fitting a follower of the lowly Lamb. 


A pointing finger to none other shown, 

A secret whisper to none other known, 

3ade ARTHUR HOWELL hasten on his way, 
Where a secluded country grave-yard lay. 

A few sad mourners stood beside a grave, 
Where “ dust to dust,” a solemn language gave! 
Soon from his lips burst forth the ardent strain : 
“T know not whom this coffin may contain, 

But my good Master, in whose power I came, 
Now bids me clear from wrong an injured name: 
She who new rests within this narrow bed, 

3y slander wounded, bowed her sorrowing head ; 
Accused of that in which she had no part, 

She died in innocence—a broken heart!” 

—<As from a stranger came these words, a thrill 
Of secret wondering joy the mourners fill ; 

For she who died, told, as approached her end, 
That Ged a witness to her grave would send, 
Who to her innocence should boldly bear 

A clear, convincing testimony there. 

And He whose ways are wrapt in mystery still, 
Blindfold his servant led to do his will! 

—Oft to the grave this servant of the Lord 

Was sent to preach the everlasting Word ; 

To rouse the thoughtless from delusion’s dream, 
Memento mori was his frequent theme. 


When pestilence her raven wing outspread, 
When terror ewept the living from the dead, 
When love’s own ties were severed in affright, 
And duty’s call had lost its wonted might: 
OFFLEY and others, a devoted band, 

Before the march of terror took their stand! 
They nobly dared in that dark hour to make 
Themselves an offering for the people’s sake. 
He was accepted! Great the church’s loss, 
She mourned a faithful champion of the cross, 
Gathered at mid-day, soon the race was won 
Long e’re the evening shades his labor done! 
—Two of the worthies linger of that day, 
Letchworth and WIsTAR hastening fast away. 


Shrewd, witty, eloguent—with ample store 

Of all that schools could give of classic lore ; 
Sarcastic powers opposing views t» chill, 

When such the purpose of his subtle will. 

A learned lawyer, NicHoLAS WALN could sway, 
A jury’s feelings in his youthful day ; 

But soon like Paul, when the unseen one spoke, 
Humble he bowed and bore the Christian yoke ; 
Gamaliei’s lessons ceasing to repeat, 

He lay a learner at the Saviour’s feet. 

Simple of heart and of a feeble frame, 

Feeling unworthy even Christ to name; 

Yet raised by Him, of living hopes to tell, 

And show his power—himself a miracle; 

JAMES Simpson, like his Lord, from things around, 
Fit subjects for important lessons found ; 

A cloud o’erspreading, or a bird en wing, 

Would to the theme in hand instruction bring! 
Filled by his Master, wondrously he shone; 

His emptied vessel scarce could stand alone. 


Slow as a traveller wends o’er miry ways, 
Whose prudent care his onward course delays, 
So RicHARD JORDAN preached ; at first each word 
Came slowly forth, nor life nor feeling stirred ; 
3ut soon the channel cleared, the rippling flow 
In freer volume swifter currents show ; 

Bolder and higher then it gathers force, 

A mountain torrent rushing down its course: 
So JoRDAN ministered in life’s mid-day, 

A Boanerges thundering on his way! 

Bacons and WILsons,* worthies not a few, 

Touched by love’s magnet, hither often drew ; 

SMITH, with his venerable locks of snow, 
Sedately cautions the right path to know, 
Devoted ministers, alas! no more. 


* David Bacon and descendants. William Wilson, 
an elder of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. Sarah 
Proctor Wilson, a minister of the Southern District 
Monthly Meeting. 


And worthy elders who the ark once bore, 
When these were gone—their bodies to the god 
Their spirits taken to their fixed abode— } 
A cloud around our Israel’s camp arose, 
While from our firesides started up our foes; 
When a bold infidel his poison spread, 

And with his scorpions hungry children fed; 
Another race, part of the by-gone age, 

Yet of the present, then employed the stage, 


When beding mists were gathering force and form 
RutTH RICHARDSON was taken from the storm; , 
True to her Master, she was free to die, 

Yet nature shrunk from the last agony : 

Gladly would she have left this scene of pain, 
The promised kingdom of her Lord to gain; 

But awful feelings shadowed forth the strife, 

The dread concomitant of parting life. 

Gently her spirit from its house of clay 

Was sent on wings of mercy on its way ; 

When came the pale faced messenger to free, 

Her eyes were holden that she did not see. 

No pain, no sorrows, e’er her evening prayer 
Joined with her morning hymn of glory there, 
She felt no agony of parting breath, 

Taken in kindness without tasting death ! 


Melodivus singer of heart-thrilling songs, 
Of Zion’s injuries and Israel’s wrongs; 
Whose lonely harp still on the willow hung, 
Till fresh-felt mercies every chord restrung: 
Then touched to praise, its tones in sweetness broke, 
That in each heart responsive feelings woke ! 
—Oh, I behold thee, as I last beheld, 
When Gospel love thy grateful bosom swelled, 
When weeping listeners heard the tale of woe, 
Of mental conflicts it was thine to know; 
When as a flood the enemy came in, 
Sweeping away the barriers against sin ; 
When from a pit of horror burst thy moan, 
Illumined by no brightness from the throne; 
When sombre shadows compassed thee around; 
When Satan’s legions pierced with many a wound; 
When the rank weeds were wrapped about thy head; 
When boisterous billows over thee were spread : 
Then He who died and triumphed o’er the grave, 
Arose in might thy struggling soul to save ; 
Bade the waves sunder and temptations fly, 
The scattering clouds haste from the brightening sky; 
The Sun of righteousness with cheering ray, 
Shed the full radiance of perfected day. 
—Then from thy lips poured forth a joyful song 
To thy Redeemer—yea, it poured along 
In most melodions energy of praise, 
To God, the Saviour, Him of ancient days ; 
The heart and language rising with the theme, 
Till praise gushed forth, one living, glowing stream. 
Then from thy lips the thrilling language fell, 
“Glory to Him who raised my soul from hell!” 
—Baptized in tears was many a cheek that day, 
As SARAH Cresson told her chequered way. 
T'was her last Gospel-labor here of love, 
Mercy soon gathered her to praise above. 

(To be continued). 

How a Cat Savep A Prisoner’s Lire— 
In the fifteenth century there was a captive in 
the Tower of London, concerning whom a re 
markable tradition has come down to us. This 
was Sir Henry Wyatt, grandfather of a rebel 
imprisoned in a later century, who, because his 
opinions were opposed to those of the king, was 
confined for a very long time in a cold and 
narrow cell, in which he neither had enough 
food to eat, clothes to warm him, nor even & 
bed to lie upon; so badly treated, indeed, was 
the unfortunate man that, but for a devoted 
little attendant which regularly visited him, he 
would probably have died of starvation. 

This attendant was none other than a cat, 
which, it is said, came down one day to his 
dungeon and forthwith formed a friendship with 
him, he having gladly welcomed her, placing 
her in his bosom to warm him, and “by mak- 
ing much of her won her love.” The attach- 
ment to the lonely prisoner having been thus 
begun, the cat used to come to him several times 
each day, and when able, she would sometimes 
carry a pigeon to him, 
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There arose, however, the difficulty as to how 
to cook the birds; but Sir Henry was 300n able 
to surmount this. On one occasion of bis jailer 
visiting him, he complained of his meagre fare, 
and when told, as he knew he would be, that it 
was impossible to better it, he asked, “ But sup- 
posing | provide any, will you dress it for me?” 

«[ may well enough agree to do that,” re- 
plied the man, thinking probably how little 
prospect there was of being called upon to carry 
out his promise. And so, much to his astonish- 
ment, Wyatt told him about his little visitor ; 
and from that time, whenever a pigeon was 
brought, the good keeper always dressed it for 
him. 

When at last Sir Henry was released from 
the Tower, and prosperity came again, we are 
told that he ever showed great affection for cats ; 
and in his portraits one was generally by his 
side.—Sunday School Visitor. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Some Reminiscences of John Salkeld. 

Supposing I may be the only person living 
familiar with some of these incidents, I pen 
them down for preservation, seeing that though 
rather facetious, they really occurred to one 
highly favored as a living Gospel minister in 
hisday. It should be remembered that like our 
ancient friend, John Roberts, he was seldom at 
a loss for an answer to all comers, nor did he 
often find himself outmatched. As an instance, 
take the following: Standing quite demurely, 
holding his horse on a ferry-boat on one occa- 
sion, several young men on board concluded to 
havea little sport with him, and so one, noticing 
that John’s horse had a white face, queried with 
him, “ What ails your horse that he is so pale 
in the face?’ The answer was, “ Thine would 
be pale too, if thou had looked through a halter 
as long as he has.” Not succeeding in raising 
the expected laugh, he thereupon stepped back, 
and another who would try what he could do, ad- 
dressed him very familiarly with, “ How do you 
do, Mr.Salkeld ?” “Thou seems to have the ad- 
vantage of me ; [ do not know thee.” “ Not know 
me! my name is More.” John, after looking down 
meditatively for a moment, said, “ Oh, I do recol- 
lect, there was Adam and Eve in the garden, 
and one more.” ‘The rest concluding it safest, 
allowed our friend to conclude his passage in 
peace. 

Being in his dearborn on a very muddy 
road, he was on one occasion met by one called 
a gentleman, who looking for deference, very 
peremptorily ordered John to turn out and give 
him the road, but he only sat still and remarked, 
“Thou may turn out thyself,” and at length it | 
came to quite an altercation as to which should 
do so. Finally, John, drawing himself up to 
his full height, and speaking earnestly, said, 
“Well, if thou dost not turn out, I shall serve 
thee as I did a man whom I met a short dis- 
tance back.” The boldness and determination 
of his words and manner rather alarmed the 
other, who therefore said to his driver, “ I think 
we had better turn out, and not have any quar- 
rel with the old Quaker.” Accordingly they 
did so, but feeling a curiosity to know what 
kind of a fate he had escaped by his complais- 
ance, he said in passing, “I wish you would 
tell me what it was you did to that man.” “ On,” | 
said John, very demurely, “He wouldn’t turn 
out, and so [ had to.” 

Joseph Hoag related an instance of John’s 
making a convert, to the following import : That 


and disarmed him, when taking him by the 
collar of his coat and the seat of his pantaloons, 
he carried him bodily to a stream of water near 
by, and plunging him under again and again, 
would, during the intervals allowed as breathing 
spells, lecture him upon the evil of his ways. It 
is to be noted that John was taking it very 
much at his ease; not so the other, who at 
length, nearly strangled, stammered out, ‘‘ Do— 
you—intend—to—drown—me?” “I intend to 
keep thee here until thou departs this wicked 
life,” and again he went under. Nor would 
John let him go until he had made promise so 
to do, which as Joseph Hoag affirmed he did, 
becoming a reformed character. This may fitly 
be styled baptism by immersion, and that unto 
repentance. 

While loving and honoring John for his faith- 
ful occupancy of the powerful gift bestowed 
upon him, his friends were yet watchful to en- 
deavor, what in them lay, to restrain his eccen- 
tricities, though not always with the desired 
result, as the following incident shows: Some 
of them making him a visit one morning, took 
him into another room to impress upon him 
the necessity of being more guarded in his ex- 
pressions, etc., and it seems were in hopes that 
some permanent profitable impression had been 
made. However, the lecture had been long, 
when John excused himself for a few minutes, 
whether with malice aforethought or only inci- 
dentally, I cannot say, but he soon returned, 
and with a countenance and voice expressive of 
the deepest concern said, “ Oh, friends, do come 
quickly, my wife is speechless.” They hurrying 
after, he led them to the sitting room, and 
pointed to her enjoying a sound nap in her easy 
chair. Comment on this is unnecessary, only | 
think that as they rode homeward, they must 
have been troubled with grave doubts whether 
they had not gone for once without their guide. 

That John could receive in a becoming man- 
ner the admonitions of a concerned mind, may 
be seen from his reply to J. Churchman’s cau- 
tions on this subject, “ Why, John, I have al- 
ready overcome ten times as much as thou ever 
had to contend with.” This was no doubt true, 
and yet we mustall admit, it had been better if 
he had overcome more. Though borne with 
and even feeling a liberty in some things many 
would scruple at, as for instance, when returning 
from a religious visit, he was very free in his 
remarks, rather to the grief of his sober-minded 
companion, who, when John actually proposed 
they should try the mettle of their horses in a 
race, could not forbear expostulating with him, 
to which he replied, “I have been out on my 
Master’s work, and I have done it faithfully. 
I am now coming home with my reward, and | 
have liberty to enjoy myself.” 

An incident occuring during a visit to Eng- 
land is perhaps better known, yet I subjoin it 
as follows: 

Being disappointed in a companion to a cer- 
tain meeting, he went alone and on foot, and 
presenting himself at the habitation of a Friend, 
asked for entertainment. Being dressed, I sup 
pose, somewhat rustically, he was coolly received 
and told that in consequence of their expecting 
a Friend from America, it would be inconven- 
ient, and yet if he was willing to lodge with 
their hired man he might stay; and when morn- 
ing came he was further informed that if he 
would help load manure until breakfast time, 
he might partake of it, with the hired man, I 
suppose. John thought he could load manure, 


ing day, and inviting him to go to it, after 
which the family drove off, wondering mean- 
while, why the preacher had failed to put in an 
appearance. John found his way to the house 
unattended, and to the consternation of a certain 
Friend, took the head of the gallery. An apology 
and invitation to dine was proffered, to which 
John’s laconic reply was, “I have been at thy 
house.”’ 

Being on his way to a meeting, he was ob- 
served by some young men, who said among 
themselves, “ There goes John Salkeld, watch 
him; he’ll preach,” ete. Accordingly, he soon 
arose with their very words. Doubtless he had 
a& message for some of them, and this was de- 
signed to render it more impressive. 

This reminds me of a friend’s saying that see- 
ing the late William Scattergood come into 
their meeting (London Brittan), the salutation 
arose in his mind, “ Well, what is thy business 
here,” and as if replying when he stood up, he 
began, “ My business here to-day is ’—so and so. 

These incidents are, I believe, reliable, and I 
thought possibly worth preservation. J. K. 

—_——__——__ ~~. 

A Goop Law.—The Washington Post has 
the following: It is not often that a man who 
comes to Congress with a hobby has the good 
fortune to see his hobby crystallize into a law. 
Yet this is the unusual experience of Represen- 
tative Curtis, of New York. 

General Curtis is probably the greatest au- 
thority on the subject of the literature of capital 
punishment in the world. Ever since he was a 
boy he has held the opinion that nothing is 
gained by putting a criminal to death, and he 
thinks that the farther the world gets from 
capital punishment the better it becomes. He 
is writing a book upon the subject and has 
made arguments to every one who would listen 
to him. Que of his first acts upon coming to 
Congress was to introduce a bill decreasing the 
number of crimes for which the death penalty 
could be inflicted. He kept persistently at his 
hobby, supporting the bill by able reports, and 
has the satisfaction of seeing the measure, which 
had already been agreed to in the House, also 
pass the Senate. 

It may not be generally known that there are 
sixty offenses under the Federal laws for which 
death may be inflicted as a punishment. To 
be sure, there have been no executions for these 
offenses for many years, but they are upon the 
statute books, giving, as General Curtis points 
out, a sanguinary character to our laws. Under 
the new law executions can take place only for 
offenses against the army and the navy, murder 
and rape, and to the latter two cases the jury 
is given discretionary authority to add to the 
verdict of guilty the words “ without capital 
punishment.” It is an interesting fact that the 
passage of a law which cuts off such a large 
number of death penalties was accomplished 
without a word of debate. The simple reading 
of the bill seemed to be sufficient. 


Puttine orr Rerentance.—A hermit was 
conducted by an angel into a wood, where he 
saw an old man cutting down boughs to make 
up a burden. When it was large enough he 
tied it up, and attempted to lift it on his shoul- 
der to carry it away; but finding it very heavy 
he laid it down, cut more wood and heaped it 
on, and then tried again to carry it off. This 
he repeated several times, always adding some- 
thing to his load, after trying in vain to raise 


being once confronted by a footpad who de-|and did so, when his host supplemented his | it from the ground. In the meantime the her- 
manded his money, he quickly overpowered | kindness by telling him of its being their meet- | mit, astonished at the old man’s folly, desired 
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the angel to explain what this meant. “ You 
behold,” said he, “in the foolish old man, an 
exact representation of those who, being made 
sensible of the burdens of their sins, resolve to 
repent, but soon grow weary, and instead of 
lessening their burden, increase it every day. 
At each trial they find the task more difficult 
than before, and so put it off a little longer, in 
vain hoping that they will by and by be more 
able to accomplish it. 

Thus they go on adding to the burden till it 
grows too heavy to be borne, and then, in des- 
pair of God’s mercy, and with their sins unre- 
pented of, they lie down and die. Turn again, 
my son, and behold the end of the old man 
whom thou sawest just now heaping up a load 
of boughs.” The hermit looked, and saw him 
in vain attempting to remove the pile, which 
was now accumulated far beyond his strength 
to raise. His feeble limbs tottered over their 
burden; the poor remains of his strength were 
fast ebbing away; the darkness of death was 
gathering around him; and after a convulsive 
and impotent attempt to lift the pile, he fell 
down and expired.—Herald of Truth. 


—_. ——_—— 


From “ THE (I ONDON] FRIEND.” 
Elihu Burritt on the Quakers. 


George Fox came out from under the weaver’s 
roof, and preached a strange gospel to Papist, 
Episcopalian, Puritan, and Presbyterian. His 
radicalism was most sweeping and unsparing. 
He Jaid his broad axe to the root of all religious 
systems and creeds, or, rather, to the trunk of 
them just where it joined the root. He preach- 
ed against all outward forms and ordinances 
thitherto known and revered; against a man- 
ordained and salaried ministry of whatever sect ; 
against all formal or stated prayer and praise, 
read, said, or sung at fixed hours of worship; 
against pulpit and priest and water baptism of 
any form and all the sacred ceremonials and 
sacraments, dear alike to rigid Puritans and 
Papists. 

He would pull off his hat to no one but God 
himself, and to Him only in prayer. He ab- 
jured and denounced oaths to human Govern- 
ments and personages as profane. With his 
hedge-bill he slashed this way and that, until, 
as he believed, he bad reduced the faith as it 
was in Christ and his first disciples to its first 
simplicity, purity, and experience. 

True religion, he insisted, was a living spirit 
in the human soul, and breathed into it directly 
from above, inspiring thought, speech, and life ; 
moving men and women to speak as it dictated, 
and to hold their peace in prayerful silence 
until it did move, whether they sat in the “ min- 
isters’ gallery” or on lower benches among the 
common waiters at the mercy-seat. They were 
to follow the Saviour of mankind in the fresh 
and full footsteps He made on earth, without 
shadow of turning into the by-paths or cross- 
tracks of human traditions, even in language 
as well as life and spirit. This they served as 
they would have done the music and painted 
glass of the cathedral. They put away from it 
all ornamental phraseology or florid diction, 
and made it as plain in utterance as their own 
drab coats and bonnets were in dress. 

They swept every department of domestic 
and social life clean of all worldly superfluities, 
and sobered down even the natural impulses 
and recreations of childhood to the even beat of 
staid and decorous morality. These quaint men 
and women, who refused to take arms, or oaths, 
or creeds for any human Government, temporal 
or spiritual, set themselves to the work of win- 


ning the last great victory of religious opinion 
and worship. 

We are too far from their starting-point to 
understand or to account for the almost univer- 
sal feeling of repugnance which their strange 
words and ways inspired. Being more speech- 
ful and energetic under the pressure of persecu- 
tion than in later and quieter years, their first 
voice in the wilderness was as sharp as John 
the Baptist’s to the Pharisees when they de- 
nounced the ceremonial forms and ordinances 
of both Church and Dissent. Thus, they were 
regarded as a kind of broad-brimmed Ishmael- 
ites, with their hand against every Christian 
sect, and every sect’s hand against them. 

Their mission was to hold up a quiet, steady, 
and unwavering testimony in face of the relig- 
icus and political powers against their long-es- 
tablished and strong-built systems; to assert not 
only the rights of the individual conscience in 
the matter of Christian belief and worship, but 
the sovereign supremacy of the Holy Spirit’s 
rule in the heart and life, which no human 
Government might despise or alienate. 

They were few in numbers, and bore such 
testimony against all the recognized denomina- 
tions, that they would have been overpowered 
and silenced had it not been for the intensity 
of their religious belief, the even and quiet good- 
ness of their lives, and a pertinacity and sereni- 
ty of patience under suffering which made them 
not only invincible but victors in the great con- 
flict for the rights of conscience, which they 
were raised up in due time to achieve. They 
learned to suffer and be strong beyond any 
other denomination in the great Non-conformist 
struggle. 

Not only did they lift up their testimony 
against the rites but against the rates of the Es- 
tablished Church, and opposed to every prerog- 
ative it claimed a passive resistance, which for 
persistence and duration has no parallel in the 
history of English Christendom. One of their 
periodical assemblies still commemorates their 
stern experiences through the long conflict— 
“The Meeting for Sufferings.” 

The annals of the Christian Church have not 
produced a more characteristic and significant 
institution than this term implies. It was a 
meeting to comfort and strengthen with sym- 
pathy and watch with loving ministry the mem- 
bers of their communion suffering imprisonment 
or the spoiling of their goods for holding up 
their great testimony. 

Doubtless it was at one of these Meetings for 
Sufferings during the Commonwealth that one 
of the most beautiful acts of brotherly love on 
record was inspired. One hundred and sixty- 
four Quakers from different parts of the nation 
“ame up to Westminster, and pleaded at the bar 
of the House of Commons for permission to sub- 
stitute themselves, body for body, for their 
friends then lying in different prisons through- 
out the kingdom. With the very odor of their 
lives of faith and charity breathing inward upon 
the British Senate, they stood before the Speaker 
with their quiet and serene faces, and preferred 
this strange, embarrassing request to a Parlia- 
ment which had deposed Charles I., and put 
him to death for trenching upon the political 
rights of the people. 

The little priestless sect of Quakers, there- 
fore, was raised up for a great and timely mis- 
sion; to reform the reformers; to make the free- 
dom of the human conscience, or liberty to 
worship God according to its dictates, perfect 
through suffering. 

Their invincible patience was irresistible. 


The unjust judge, though he feared not God 
nor regarded man, was constrained to arise and 
avenge them of their adversaries. He could 
not stand out against their quiet faces and mild 
voices from year to year. He yielded point 
after point; and what he yielded to them avail. 
ed for those who had not the strength of patience 
to ask in the same way. The Non-conformist 
sects of Great Britain owe a great deal more tg 
the patient, persistent, passive testimony of the 
Quakers than to any other, or, perhaps, to all 
other denominations put together. 


Thus, the honor was reserved to this small 
sect to be the last contingent of that army of 
martyrs which through the ages has been ep. 
listed by the Spirit of God to make the Chris. 
tian faith free, pure, and perfect through suffer. 
ing. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


A Double Star Revolving in a Day and a Half 
has recently been detected by means of photo- 
spectroscopy, on plates examined by — Flem. 
ing. The speed with which such bodies move 
must be enormous, if, as is probable, they are 
comparable in size to our own. Or we might 
compare them with the living and the dead 
couple which form the variable star Beta Persei, 
These revolve in three days at a distance of 
three and a quarter million miles, and the smal- 
ler (“ dead”) one is moving two hundred thous- 
and miles an hour. The newly-found pair, re- 
volving in half the time, must lie much closer 
together. 


A Meteor Seen in Space.—The ordinary shoot- 
ing-star is visible because it is burning in the 
atmosphere. Its enormous velocity, measured 
in miles per second, causes sufficient friction for 
this, even where the rarity of the air is ten 
thousand times greater than what we breathe. 
The average height is about fifty miles. No 
ordinary meteors have yet been seen by reflect- 
ed sunlight, for even one which, on burning, 
shines like Sirius, may be only as large as a 
bullet, and the largest masses are too small to 
shine like a miniature moon while still one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred miles from the 
earth. But on Seventh Month 21st, Professor 
Brooks, of Smith Observatory, Geneva, New 
York, watching the moon, saw through his tele- 
scope a dark, round object move horizontally 
across its disc. It was almost undoubtedly a 
meteor, moving through space between the earth 
and moon. If he had but reckoned how long 
it took we might roughly calculate its greatest 
distance. But he only says “rather slowly.” 
Let us assume this to mean at least one and & 
half seconds, the moon being about three-quar- 
ters full. The average speed of a meteor, at 
the earth’s distance from the sun, is about twen- 
ty-five miles per second. Hence it travelled 
fifty miles whilst crossing a disc which is two 
thousand miles across. Consequently, its dis 
tance would be one-fortieth that of the moon’s, 
which is about two hundred and thirty thousand 
miles away. Upon the above assumptions It 
was distant, therefore, about six thousand miles 
from the observer. If one only knew the exact 
time it took crossing, whether at right angles to 
the line of sight, and whether precisely over the 
centre of the moon, this distance could be told 
accurately. The whole forms an interesting 
matter for speculation, but as it stands the “ ifs” 
are decidedly too prominent. In any case It 
must have been an abnormally large meteor. 
The largest on record, seen more than a but 
dred years ago, was estimated to measure & 
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mile in diameter ; it moved down the German 
Ocean and the Channel, dropping a fragment 
on the way, and disappeared over the Atlantic. 
Calculations indicated that it never came very 
close to the earth, and that it probably returned 
into the realms of space.— Edmund Clark. 


ae 
Lucy Gregory. 

1836.—Eleventh Month 19th.—Indisposition 
obliges me to spend most of the day alone. The 
clouds look full of rain; and the wind, roaring 
ground my dwelling, forms a striking contrast 
to the calm tranquillity which reigns within. 
My feelings are so indescribably consoling at 
the present moment, that I am ready to marvel 
why it should be thus with me. I so often seem 
bowed down under a deep sense of my manifold 
infirmities, and the proneness in my nature to 
turn aside from the paths of rectitude and self- 
denial; and that—amid all these weaknesses of 
the flesh—my Saviour, my blessed Saviour should 
tenderly watch over so poor, unworthy a crea- 
ture, proves indeed that his love is infinite, free, 
and unbounded. Yes, and I have faith to be- 
lieve that He will still continue to manifest 
himself as the “ Sinner’s Friend,’ and that no 
weapon of the destroyer will ever be suffered to 
hurt the precious seed of the Kingdom, which 
I trust is beginning to take root in my heart. 
What a privilege to know that “my Redeemer 
liveth ;’ and, whilst He condescends to direct 
my steps, whatever the future events of my life 
may be, I have no cause for anxious fear. 

Twelfth Month 3lst—1837 is fast verging 
towards its close; and, in bidding adieu to this 
eventful year, I can say it has been one of the 
happiest I have ever passed. ‘The astonishing 
improvement in my health has allowed me the 
opportunity of partaking more fully of those 
social and rational pleasures, which tend to 
cheer and enliven the path of life, and which, 
doubtless, I have the more thoroughly enjoyed 
from having so long known their deprivation. 
There is so very much in nature calculated to 
animate and instruct the mind, as well as to 
gratify the outward eye, that frequently when 
wandering amidst the beauties of creation, whilst 
beholding the rich display of his goodness, my 
thoughts have been directed towards the bene- 
fient Creator of all, who thus so bountifully 
provides for his creatures. 

1838.—Second Month 2nd.— My thoughts 
have dwelt much on the privileges and advan- 
tages I enjoy from having been brought up 
within the pale of a Society from which the 
fashionable amusements of life are excluded. 
And I have also thought, whilst we conscien- 
tiously condemn the lamentable abuse of time 
md talents, which the practice of these vain 
pursuits must occasion, that we should be ex- 
cedingly cautious how we judge those whose 
‘ituation in the world is totally different from our 
own; many of whom, no doubt, feel almost 
necessitated to sanction—by their presence— 
what they would gladly be excused from, if left 
to the influence of their own unbiassed judg- 
ment. Teach me, O my dear Saviour, to turn 
my eves not upon others but upon myself. 

Eighth Month 2nd.—Oh! Holy Father, ac- 
cept I pray thee, the simple though sincere of- 
fering of praise, from a heart overflowing with 
gratitude for the continued extension of thy 
goodness ; and grant me, I beseech thee, a mea- 
sure of that strength which will enable me more 
and more to look on myself as nothing, only as 
thou art graciously pleased to work thy will in 
me, through the quickening influence of thy 








blessed spirit. Oh, humble me, I pray thee, 
under a sense of my natural proneness to sin ; 
and, if it be thy will, preserve me from evil, 
and refresh my soul. 


——_ ——_-__ > — -__- —_ 


WHoeEVER partakes of Tobacco or Intoxica- 


ting Drink doth put an enemy into his mouth 
to steal away his brains, is just so far a drunk- 
ard, and the more liable to be sent to his last 
account unwashed, unhallowed, unanointed, un- 
annealed, with all his imperfections on his head. 
Let us be sober, be vigilant, putting on the 
breastplate of faith and love, and for a helmet, 
the hope of salvation.—S. X. 


— 


He is safe in the greatest dangers whom 





God undertakes to protect; and He under- 
takes the protection of all who commit their 
cause to Him; 


Daniel. 


think of Noah, David and 
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(GrorGe Fox. By Thomas Hodgkin).—This 


book forms one of a series of biographies of 
men who have been prominent as leaders in the 
great religious movements of modern times. It 
is skilfully prepared as a literary work, and is 
an interesting book. Indeed, the character and 
experiences of George Fox are of such a strik- 
ing nature, that the work might reasonably be 
expected to be attractive to the reader. 


T. Hodgkin appears to have been quite care- 


ful that bis own profession as a Friend should 
not lead him to overestimate the character of 
George Fox, or the value of his services to re- 
ligion and his country. Indeed, the chief criti- 
cism we have to make on his work is that in 
some points he fails to do full justice to that re- 
markable man. 


It grates rather harshly on the feelings of one 


who has all his life been accustomed to look 


with great and deserved respect on the sayings 


and experiences of this great refurmer, and to 
trace the Divine hand in his movements, to hear 


him spoken of as narrow-minded and manifest- 


ing bitterness to those that opposed him, and to 
see such epithets as “strange, excited discourse,” 
applied to communications delivered under a 


weighty sense of Divine requiring, and whose 
authority was proven by the wonderful effect 
they produced on the listeners. 

Thomas Hodgkin appears to have been influ- 


enced by the writings of the late Robert Bar- 


clay, who in his Inner Life of the Religious So- 


| cieties of the Commonwealth, largely substitutes 


his own imaginations and inferences from the 
history of the times, for the explicit statements 
of the early members of our Society, thus en- 
deavoring to make them responsible for views 
which they did not entertain. Some of these 
points are shown in a review of his work, by the 
lute Dr. Charles Evans, of Philadelphia, en- 
titled “An Examen,” to which the reader is re- 
ferred. 

The impression left on the mind by the read- 
ing of T. Hodgkin’s work, is a wish, that in ad- 
dition to the literary qualifications which the 
author possessed for writing such a book, he 
had been animated by such a love for the prin- 
ciples of Quakerism and a sense of the responsi- 
bility of his work, as would have eliminated 
from his book all that tends to lessen one’s ven- 
eration for those faithful advocates for the Truth, 
who counted not their lives dear unto themselycs 


or any other; 
desire for them is that expressed by our Saviour 
to the woman who was brought to Him as an 
offender, “Go and sin no more.” 


deposits in Alaska. 


so that they might finish their course with joy, 
and the ministry they had received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the Grace of God. 


Our Friend, Josiah W. Leeds, having been 


exercised over the spread of what is called 
“ Progressive Euchre,” in the community, has 
issued a tract on this form of gambling, a part 
of which is published in THe Frrenp of this 
week, 


A personal letter from him states that in 


some public houses kept by members of our So- 
ciety, the tables have been allowed to be used 


for this evil purpose. This is a sad and unex- 
pected piece of information. The evil of gam- 
bling is so well known, that few indeed are the 
persons who can plead ignorance as an excuse 
for indulging in it. And the proprietors of 
boarding houses, who permit their tables to be 
used for such objects, certainly fall far short of 
bearing that open testimony against wrong- 


doing, which is required of a consistent Chris- 


tian. 

If any of our readers have given way to the 
temptation to indulge in this form of gambling, 
or to sanction it in any way, our 


«+ SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—On the 2nd instant, at the State 
Department, the Anglo- Venezuelan Arbitration treaty 
was signed by Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Am- 
bassador, and Jose Andrade, the Veneznelan Minister. 


The arbitration tribunal will consist of Baron Herschell 
and Sir Richard Henn Collins, on the part of Great 


Britain; Melville W. Fuller, Chief Justice, and David 


J. Brewer, Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, on the part of Veneauela, and a fifth 
jurist to be selected by the four persons nominated. 


On the 8th inst. a bill creating a new Julicial Dis- 


trict in Texas was passed over the President's veto 


in the United States Senate. The Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty was considered in executive session. 

The United States last year produced 36,000,000 
barrels of fermented liquors. 

On the 3rd instant the Secretary of the Interior sent 
to the Senate the geological survey report on the gold 
It shows the presence of a guld 
belt 300 miles in length, which enters the Territory 
near the mouth of Forty Mile Creek, and extends 
westward across the Yukon Valley. It is the opinion 
of the geologist that it is practicable to prosecute 
quartz mining throughout the year in this region. 
Large areas of bituminous coal were also discovered 
along the river. The report says that there can be 
little dispute as to the boundary line where it crosses 
the gold belt, as it is cnt in two by the 14]st meridian. 

The State Capitol budding, at Harrisburg, was com- 
pletely destroye:! by fire on the afternoon of the 2nd 
instant. Both Houses of the Legislature were in ses- 
sion when the fire started, and hasty adjournments 
were taken. The flames, which started in the Lieu- 
tenant Govern: r’s apartments over the Senate Cham- 
ber, gained headway so rapidly that practically noth- 
ing could be done to check them. The loss is estimated 
at over $600,000. The legislative records were saved. 

On Fourth-day last, the New York Central Raiiroad 
Company, with its affiliated branches, began regular 
and continued traffic over the great steel viaduct and 
new Harlem River brid,e, which have been in course 
of construction for the last four years. The magnitude 
of the steel viaduct can best be explained by some 
figures. The structure is about two miles in length. 
and raises the grade a maximum distance of 20 feet. 
The viaduct is 58 feet in width, giving room for the 
four tracks that have been built on it, and which are 
laid in a solid water-tight flooring of cement. The 
most wonderful portion of this viaduct is the new 
Harlem bridge, at its upper end. The old bridge, on 


account of low grade, has been a constant and expen- 
sive annoyance to the railroad company and to navi- 
gators, for its draw has to be opened even for the 
smallest craft. The new bridge being twenty-four feet 
above high water mark, makes it possible for tugs, 
barges and scows to pass under it. It will be necessary 
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to open the draw only for the passage of large boats. 
The drawbridge is the largest of the kind ever built. 
It is 61 feet wide, and 400 feet long, carries the four 
tracks of the road and weighs 400 tons. When open it 
leaves two navigable passage ways, each 100 feet wide. 

When P. A. Spicer settled in Kansas many years 
ago, he says in the “ Literary Digest,” a neighbor in 
digging a well, found a fine, rich surface soil at a 
depth of 100 feet. Digging through this, the work- 
men found gravel, clay and water. This earth, which 
was thrown out was found covered in the course of a 
few weeks with a rich growth of tropical vegetation. 
There were little date trees and other varieties of 
palms, besides shrubs, plants, weeds and grasses in 
great numbers, all totally unlike anything which grew 
or could grow in the open air throughout the year in 
that climate. 

What is considered the greatest quantity of pure 
sulphur ever found in the West has been discovered 
in the Cascade Mountains, Washington, not far from 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. John Kenneth, of 
Orting, the discoverer, has kept the exact location 
secret, but has brought out samples which evidence 
the high value of the find. By correspondence, it is 
said, Kenneth has been able to interest a syndicate, 
headed by John D. Rockefeller, in the discovery. 

A despatch to the Philadelphia Inquirer from New 
York, states that Thomas A. Edison, after much ex- 
perimenting, has discovere! a chemical that, in con- 
nection with the Finoroscope, will make some of the 
internal parts of the body plainly visible. When the 
visual organs are not destroyed the blind under cer- 
tain circumstances will be enabled to see. 

Prominent stockmen of the Indian Territory and 
the Panhandle report that the recent blizzard has re- 
sulted in the death of thousands of cattle on the range. 
For the first time in a number of years large water 
courses are frozen over. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 505, which 
is 50 less than the previons week, and 38 less than 
the corresponding week of 1896. Of the foregoing, 250 
were males and 255 females: 104 died of pneumonia ; 
54 of consumption; 45 of heart disease; 27 of diph- 
theria ; 23 of apoplexy ; 20 of o'd age ; 17 of bronchitis ; 
14 of nephritis ; 13 of inflammation of the brain ; 15 of 
convulsions, and 12 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 2’s, 953 a 97; 4’s, reg., 1113 a 
112; coupen, 112 a 1125; new 4’s, reg., 122 a 122}; 5's, 
113} a 1133; currency 6’s, 103 a 106. 

Corron was quiet but steady at 7;°;c. per pound for 
middling uplands 

Frep.— Spot bran ranged from $11.25 to $12.00 per 
ton for winter in bulk and $11.25 a $11.75 for spring 
in sacks, 

FLour.— Winter super, $255 a $2.80; do., extras, 
$2.90 a $3.20 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.10 a $4.25; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.40; Western winter, clear, 
$4.10 a $4.25; do., do.. straight, $4.25 a $4.40; do., 
do., patent. $4.50 a $4.65: spring, clear, $3.65 a $3.80 ; 
do., straight, $4.00 a $4.25; do., patent, $4.30 a $4.45: 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.05 
a $3.30; do., clear, $4.05 a $4.30: do., straight, $4.50 
a $450; do., patent, $4.55 a $480. Rye FLour 
$2.75 per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. BocKWHEAT 
Frour.—$1.10 a $1.25 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 88} a 89e. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 26 a 26}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 23} a 23he, 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 43 a 5c.; good, 4} a 48c.; 
medium, 4} a 43c.; common, 4 a 4}c. 

SHeep AND Lamps.—Extra, 4} a 4$c.; good, 4a 4}c.; 
medium, 3} a 33¢ ; common, 25 a 3}e.; lambs, 4 a 5fe 

Hoas.—Best Western, 5} a5}c.; other We-tern, 5} a 
5hc.: State, 43 a 5c. 

ForeiGN—In the British House of Commons Jast 
week, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, moved a resolution granting £798,000 to 
meet the total cost of the Anglo-Egyptian expedition 
to Dongola. It was adopted by a vote of 169 to 57. 

The Prince of Wales has proposed the creation of 
a fund, to be called the Prince of Wales Hospital 
Fund, for London, to commemorate the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the Queen’s accession to the throne. 

The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated in 
the House of Commons on the &th inst. that the re- 
mors of a massacre in Crete were unfounded. There 
had been some firing, but the loss of life had been 
small. Five thousand refugees have embarked from 
Canea, and that place is now perfectly qniet. 

Seouland ean no longer claim to possess the longest 
railway bridge in the world. The recently completed 
bridge over the Danube at Czernavoda obtains this 
distinction by nearly 3000 feet. The length of the 
new structure, exclusive of its approaches, is 13,325 
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feet, while its principal spans over the main channel | hear Dr. M. G. Brambaugh, the noted lecturer on egg. 
of the river are 620 and 455 feet respectively. The | cational topics. The subject of the lecture wil] be an- 
remaining spans extend over some nine miles of low- | nounced later. All interested in education are wel. 
lying land, which for several months of the year is | come, and should not miss hearing Dr. Brumbaugh, 
completely submerged. Wm. F. OVERMAN, Business Manager, 

The plan of reform for Cuba was signed by the << 
Queen Regent on the 4th inst. The principal features 
will be a Council of Administration, most of whose 
members will be elective. The high officials of the 
island will be appointed by the Governor General, 
but they mnst be Cubans or Spaniards of two years’ 
residence on the island. The Council of Administra- 
tion will frame a tariff and draw up a budget. The 
plan is not favorably received in Spain, as it “gives 
the Cubans everything.” 

Spain’s Prime Minister says the Government would 
not wait for the complete pacification of Cuba to in- 
troduce the reforms. If the rebellion is contined to 
the Easiern provinces it will be sufficient. There is 
much dissatisfaction in Madrid over what are believed 
to be the excessive concessions made to the Cubans in 
the scheme of reform, and it is thought that Cabinet 
changes are likely to result. 

A despatch of the 3rd inst. from Porto Rico, says, 
The autonomists of the island have issued a manifesto 
announcing strong dissatisfaction at the reforms re- 
cently granted by Spain. The manifesto states that 
because of the party’s attitude its members will refuse 
to vote at the coming municipal elections. These 
elections are the first practical application of the new 
Jaw. 

Permission to excavate the site of old Corinth, be- 
tween the Acrocorinthus and the modern city has 
been granted to the American School at Athens by 
the Greek Government. 

It is stated that the Czar of Russia has epileptic 
seizures about once a month. His medic:l attendants 
have prescribed a strict regimen designed tostrengthen 
especially the nervous system. He has abandoned 
smoking and only takes a very small quantity of wine. 
Apart from his epileptic condition his health is good. 

The Governor of the Trans-Caspian Territories an- 
nounces that the bubonic plague has appeared at Can- 
dahar, Afghanistan. 

A force of Cossacks will be sent to watch along the 
Amu Darya River, to prevent, if possible, the intro- 
duction of the disease into Russian territory. 

Two Danish officers named Olafsen and Philipsen, 
who recently explored the Pamir country north of 
the Himalayas, found there unknown tribes who are 
fire-worshippers and ignorant of the use of money. 
Their animals are all dwarfed, the cows being the size 
of poniex, the donkeys of large dogs and the sheep of 
small poodles. Women are sold for five or six cows 
or fifteen sheep apiece. Their chief article of barter 
is furs. 

Rupshu, a district on the north slope of the Hima- 
layas, 15,000 feet above sea level and surrounded by 
mountains from 3000 to 5000 feet higher, has a per- 
manent population of 500 persons, who live in goat- 
skin tents all the year round. Water freezes there 
every night, but no snow falls on account of the dry- 
ness of the air. The people are shepherds, and dress 
in pajamas and a long cloak, wearing an additional 
cloak in unusually cold weather. 
























































WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING OF Frieyps— 
The train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 
at 7.17 A. M., on the nineteenth inst. will be met at 
West Grove to convey (free of charge) those desiring 
to attend the Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends 
to be held at London Grove, Chester Co., Pa, . 

It would assist the Committee if those intending to 
come could inform by postal in advance. 

TRUEMAN C., Moore, ) Commi 
Gero. K. Cuambers, f “™nillee, 


_ 
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Diep, Twelfth Month 22nd, 1896, at his home in 
New Gardea Township, Chester County, Pa, Jony 
Tomas, in his eighty-first year; an esteemed elder 
and overseer of New Garden Monthly and Particular 
Meeting, of which he was a regular attendant, both 
on First and Fourth-days; nothing but sickness de. 
terring him from his course. He was a faithful Up 
holder of the testimonies and practices of ancient 
Friends. It was the last trip he was making to mid- 
week meeting when he was stricken down by his horse 
running off, and breaking both of his legs, which laid 
him upon a bed of languishing. The shock was too 
much for his nervous sys'em, and he never fully re- 
covered his reason. During his confinement, he was 
as meek as a child, and his prayer was, that he might 
depart and be at rest, leaving us (his children and 
friends), the c nso!ting evidence that his end was peace, 
and he has le‘t us a priceless legacy of a reputation 
for integrity worthy to be imitated. His love for every 
one, and especially the poor and needy of his neigh- 
borhood, was one of his sterling attribates. He was 
nursed with tender care by his children, for which he 
was ever thankful, often expressing his appreciation 
of the doctor’s services. Thus we feel clear in having 
ministered t» his last wants, trying to nurse him back 
to health ; and we keenly feel the loss of his society 
and advice, though his precept and example will live 
long after him. 

—-, at his residence near Downingtown, Pa., First 
Month 2nd, 1897, WitttaAmM Urica Dirzver, a men- 
ber and minister of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the Western District, aged nearly 
seventy-six. The son of a Lutheran preacher, he 
passed his early years in Lebanon, Pa. When quite 
young he came under the convicting power of the 
Holy Spirit, and was brought to a sense of the remis- 
sion of his sins. Abiding in the same power, he be- 
came convinced of the spiritual nature of the Gospel, 
including the trne baptism and communion, and was 
in principle a Friend before he knew there was a 
people professing the Truth as it had been opened to 
himself. A faithful adherence to the light manifested 
to him soon separated him from observances in which 
he had been taught, and eventually, before he was of 
age, led his steps to Philadelphia, where he heard 
there was a people in sympathy with his views. Fol- 
lowing Friends whom he saw on their way to meeting, 
he found in their silent worship that which satisfied 
him thet they were spiritually his people, and he be- 
came in due time faithfully attached to their religious 
Society, where he was at length brought forth in living 
ministry. In the exercise of this acknowledged gift, 
he was especially and powerfully, at times, enlarged 
in country meetings and in prisons and almshouses, 
which he was concerned to visit in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Ohio. In his younger days he 
did much self-sacrificing work in the most degraded 
quarters of the city. Several remarkable instances of 
his guidance in special cases are remembered, illus 
trating the power of Divine Grace. He kept his regu- 
lar place of business open in Philadelphia, less for gain 
than as a place of daily conference with men of all 
creeds and persuasions; with the young who needed 
counsel and the strength of his fatherly sympathy, with 
the older concerning the welfare of Truth; and with 
ministers of various denominations who craved an ap 
lifting in a higher spirituality. In the places whieh 
now know him no more, we miss a valiant for the 
Truth upon the earth, a heart of all embracing charity, 
an eve single to the Captain of his salvation, a strong 
witness to the immediate opening and direction of the 
Spirit of Truth, and one whose last remembered testl- 
mony on a religious visit was: “ The same that made 
George Fox a Friend, made me a Friend.” 








NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpinc Scuoon.—aA stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held at 
Fourth and Arch Streets, on Seventh-day, the 13th 
inst., at 10 A. M. Jno. W. Bippe, Clerk. 





Westtown BoarpiInGc ScHoo..—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WintiaAmM F. WickersuamM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





Westtown BoarpiInG Scuoon.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 88. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





FRIENDS TEACHERS’ AssocraTIOn will hold its 
next meeting at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, Phila., the 
13th instant, at 11 a.m. The hour has been changed 
from 2 p.M. to 11 4. M., so that teachers and those in- 
terested in education might have an opportunity to 





WILLIAM H. PILE'’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. , 








